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great, and that therefore this difference may vitiate results for compara- 
tive purposes. In the case of 41, or 39 per cent., of the children tesetd a 
difference of one year or more was found, and an extreme case showed a 
difference of 3.2 years. 

The author has also shown the great lack of uniformity in the diffi- 
culty of the tests for the same ages for about half of the ages of the scale 
— a lack of uniformity, as he says ; " amazing from the standpoint of the 
precision demanded by the standards of scientific research." He makes 
use of the findings of Goddard, Johnston, and Bobertag on normal chil- 
dren to support his conclusions, and agrees with those authors in holding 
the tests for ages VI. and IX. to be disproportionately difficult and those 
for age X. to be too easy. He gives the exact details in regard to each 
test as to where his findings agree or differ. It is rightly pointed out that 
what is required is a scale specially adapted to normal American children. 

The third chapter gives interesting comparisons between the Binet 
tests and other physical and mental tests, e. g., dynamometer, ataxia- 
graph, memory, rate of reading, etc. The result of these interesting com- 
parisons is that the author believes that the scale in spite of its imperfec- 
tions " affords a practical, easily administered, objective, systematic 
method of grading defective children and adults . . . which approximately 
locates the mental station of the individual." At the same time he sounds 
a note of warning in that it should be considered only as a preliminary 
and not as a final rating of the individual tested. The reviewer believes 
that this point can not be too strongly emphasized at the present moment, 
when boards of education are beginning to provide special schools and 
are allowing teachers with little or no special training to apply the Binet 
scale. In only too many cases is the first test looked upon as final, and 
the child is promptly classified as defective or not, as the case may be. 
Dr. Wallin's book ought to be in the hands of all such " experts." 

The last chapter 1 gives accurate and minute regulations as to how 
each of the 62 tests ought to be applied. 

Scattered throughout the work are 26 tables giving all the figures upon 
which the author bases his conclusions. These will be extremely valuable 
for other workers in the field of mental measurement, and, in fact, the 
whole book is a decided step towards a clearer understanding of the re- 
quirements of the long-desired mental measuring rod. 

Rudolf Pintner. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

An Introduction to Psychology. Wilhelm Wundt. Translated from the 
German edition by Rudolf Pintner. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1912. Pp. xi + 198. 

The purpose of this little book in the words of the preface is " to intro- 
duce the reader to the principal thoughts underlying present-day experi- 
mental psychology." With extreme simplicity the veteran Leipziger here 
resumes the more important facts and principles of the " new " psychol- 
ogy. The simplicity is not of the kind to perplex by its audacious plati- 
1 Reprinted from the Psychological Clinic, December 15, 1911. 
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tudes ; the student will not turn aside with a " Yea, hut who knoweth not 
these things ? " Definite principles and specific propositions, coordinated 
into a meaning whole are involved throughout. Yet the book is no " Re- 
flexions- " or " Gedanken-psychologie." The experimental evidence, 
though of the most elementary nature — being confined to simple sensory, 
memory, and affective tests — is nevertheless adequate to its purposes. 

It must have been with no inconsiderable satisfaction that the author 
put together these chief results of the "new" psychology, a science so 
largely of his initiative, owing its prestige to his influence as a teacher 
and scholar. Since the establishment of the famous laboratory in 1879 
there have been over-enthusiastic experimenters who had no principle in 
mind. And there have been investigators who preferred other forms of 
inductive evidence. But all have noted with interest the efforts to medi- 
ate between experimental observation, with its more or less impressive 
mathematics, and an analytical philosophy of mind; and much, if not 
most, of the " new " has become part and parcel of commonly accepted 
doctrine. This does not imply that the Wundtian psychology does not 
contain what is characteristic or even debatable. Such, however, can but 
add to the vital interest of the student, who will here find a very con- 
densed, delightfully written account of mental phenomena from the point 
of view of their actuality and of the creative resultants of all psychical 
combinations. History will ascribe honor to Wundt not only for making 
psychology more scientific, but for making philosophy more acceptable in 
the twentieth century. 

John Warbeke. 
Mt. Holyoke College. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. January, 1913. 
The Refractory Phase of the Protective-wink Reflex (pp. 1-8) : Raymond 
Dodge. - A further study of the protective-wink reflex in which the records 
were made by the author's familiar photographic recording device. No 
complete refractory phase was found, contrary to the reports of Zwarde- 
maker and Laus. There seems rather to be a tendency not to repeat the 
act. To repeat reactions rapidly would then require constantly increas- 
ing stimuli. The Curve of Forgetting (pp. 8-33) : O. E. Finkenbindee. - 
A memory experiment in which nonsense syllables were used. Consider- 
able care was used in the preparation of the material and in the routine of 
the experiment. The results, in the main, agree with the results of other 
investigators in this subject. The Electrical Supply, and Certain New 
Additions to the Laboratory Equipment, in the Stanford University Psy- 
chological Laboratory (pp. 33-35) : Lillien J. Martin. -A note on the 
additions in color-mixing apparatus. Practice and the Work Curve (pp. 
35-52) : Frederic Lyman Wells. - A discussion of the work and fatigue 
curve experiments followed by an experiment on the effect of practise on 



